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ARTISTS PAINTED by THEMSELVES 


Self-Portraits from Baroque to Impressionism 


ry HE self-portrait as a theme about which to 
| compose an exhibition clearly has great 
possibilities and interest. It is a direct and un- 
equivocal way of approaching the artist in his 
own terms, of letting him speak for himself, and 
even of allowing him to discuss and, on occasion, 
to argue with his ancestors and his contem- 
poraries. The present show of self-portraits at 
the Schaeffer Galleries, which has been organ- 


BY ROBERT GOLDWATER 


ized for the benefit of the College Art Associa- 
tion Publication Fund, carries us from the end 
of the sixteenth to the end of the nineteenth 
century with a selection of great variety and of 
remarkable completeness. 

But as a theme for criticism and comment, 
the self-portrait is extremely dangerous, even 
within this relatively unified field. Such impor- 
tant documents of art and character must be 


LENT BY THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE 
PAUL BRILL PICTURED BY HIMSELF IN ORDINARY DRESS NEAR ONE OF THE LANDSCAPES FOR WHICH HE WAS FAMOUS 


‘ 


analyzed with the utmost care and considera- 
tion; yet here, more than anywhere else, we 
must beware of confusing the artist’s conscious 
with his unconscious intention. And though 
everything he says has meaning, and we must 
not overlook any important elements of subject 
or of composition, it does not at all follow that 
every part has profound and serious meaning: 
details may not be accidents, yet they may re- 











main details. Even more than ordinarily, we 
must keep our objectivity and our distance, let 
the painter speak entirely for himself, and not 


permit a desire for intimate discovery to find 
things which may not be there 

And yet the artist can tell us a great deal 
about himself in many ways; ways that are per 
sonal and private, and ways that belong more 
generally to the artists of his time and country 
He can indicate whether he is proud of his 


mietier or accepts it as quite natural, whether 
he tries to ennoble himself or it, whether he 
exaggerates the peculiarities of his profession or 
presents himself as of a different class or calling 


whether he emphasizes the intellectual or the 


mechanical side of his work, or whether he 


wishes to be seen as a gentleman of leisure. He 
may, on the other hand, be interested in him- 


self as a person and an individuality, and, if so 


may also view himself in a variety of manners 





he may wish to be peculiar, like Hogarth; or 
indistinguishable from his betters, like Law- 
rence or like Largilliére; he may laugh at him- 
self, as does Bonington when he paints only his 
back; he may ridicule himself, like Lautrec, or 
romanticize himself, like Mengs; he may moral- 
ize upon himself, truly, like Burgkmair, or arti- 
ficially, like Bécklin; he may see himself as 
handsome or as ugly. And finally the artist, as 
Kurt Bauch has suggested (in Kritische Berichte, 
1930), perhaps because no other model is handy 
or because he is too poor to hire one, perhaps 
because he is interested in rendering the struc- 
ture and appearance of a head, may paint him- 
self not as himself at all, but simply as part of 
the world around him, with no interpretation of 
character and no insight into his own soul. 
Surely the greatest master of the self-portrait, 
and one whom this show well represents, is Rem- 


brandt. The two pictures here exhibited both 
belong to his youth—the Warburg portrait (il 
lustrated on page 9) is dated 1629—and are of 
the time immediately before he removed from 
Leiden to Amsterdam. They are among the first 


f t} 


of that magnificent series which is to lead 


his portrait with Saskia in Dresden 


through 
which shows him in his happiest mood, in 1632 
through the London picture of 1640 1n which 
he is the successful man of the world, the Frick 
portrait of 1658, where he appears in monumen 
al, distant, and yet disturbing fashion, and the 
more intimate interpretations in the National Gal- 
lery of Art (1659) and the Metropolitan Museum 
(1660), to those sad and still proud renderings 
of the last decade of his life. The finery of one 
of these two pictures, and the study of a realis 
tic laughing mood in the other, as well as their 
typical chiaroscuro lighting, exhibit that inher- 


itance of Carravaggism with which Rembrandt 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
THE DUTCH JUDITH LEYSTER’S GAY AND IMPERSONAL PAINTING OF HERSELF WITH SOME MEMBERS OF HER FAMILY GROUP 


set out upon the career of his art. Clearly in 
both these heads he is as much using himself as 
a simple model as he is studying his own par- 
ticular physiognomy and character. Like which 
of these heads did he really look? From a com- 
parison of only these two versions of his fea- 
tures it would be difficult to say, and in a dif- 
ferent way each contains some element of youth- 
ful acting. But though there is not yet here that 
direct, penetrating, and unashamed vision of 
himself which renders the later portraits so 
moving, neither is there any of that effort which 
one finds in other artists toward a physical or a 
social enhancement of his own qualities. 

The other Dutch pictures of the seventeenth 
century in the exhibition have, as is to be ex- 
pected, fewer of these intimate characteristics. 
They are neither special problems in form and 
light, nor searching analyses of an inner per- 
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sonality. It is no more than natural that the 
Dutch painter should, in the main, portray him 
self as belonging to those solid middle class 
people for whom he painted and who usually 
are the actors of his pictures. Ile considered 
himself an artisan of high skill and talent who 
had a large market for his product, and as such 
he deserved respect, but no romantic notion of 
individual genius set him apart from his pub- 
lic. Even the gay and boisterous character which 
these portraits occasionally contain belonged as 
much to the artist's clients as to his own pro 
fession. Thus Van Ostade can show himself in 
one picture, in Dresden, at work in his own 
atelier littered with disorderly painter's mate- 
rials, and in another, at The Hague, as part of 
a conventional family group all dressed up in 
its Sunday best. The number of pictures which 
paint the artist actually at work in his studio 
in the ordinary dress of his fellow citizens 


rather than in any special painter’s costume, is 
sufficient evidence of his natural acceptance of 
his métier, and of his pride in it. Even the 
guitar and the other musical instruments which 
occur in the portrayals of the interiors of the 
period are common in the painter's own por- 
traits. Thus in the picture in the exhibition 
Judith Leyster shows herself in a gay family 
group with her husband Jan Miense Molenaer, 
the sort of happy portrait either of them might 
have done for someone else (illustrated above). 
The gaiety and bonhommie which are here 
exhibited were certainly to be found among 
many groups, even if they did not attain to 
those elegant interiors under French influence 
which Pieter de Hooch painted in Amsterdam 
toward the end of his life. Thus also Dou and 
Mieris place themselves among groups and char- 
acters which they were wont every day to paint, 
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LENT BY MRS. PAUL M 


THE YOUTHFUL 


and so include themselves in narratives of their 
own telling. Here, in pictures lent by the Nelson 
Gallery at Kansas City and the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts (illustrated on this page), they show 
themselves in such a framework as they posed 
their other figures, and in similar costumes, 
while Mieris displays the tools of his craft. Yet 


WARBURG 


a certain conscious social pride, coupled with an 
individual—and national—dignity is not lacking, 
as in Terborch’s self-portrait in which he omits 


the decoration given him by the Emperor. In- 


the work of Ferdinand Bol—as in the picture 
lent by the Taft Museum, Cincinnati—and Bar- 
ent Fabritius, the romanticizing elements of 


LENT BY MRS. WILLIAM R. TIMKEN 
REMBRANDT SELF-PORTRAYED WITH OBJECTIVITY, 1629 (LEFT); RUBENS, WITH ELEGANCE, CA. 1620 (RIGHT) 


Rembrandt's 
tinued. 

In point of time the Flemish school preceded 
the Dutch, yet the spirit of its self-portraits is 
in many ways Closer to the following eighteenth 
century, although the Paul Brill, which has been 
lent to the current show by the Rhode Island 


costume self-portraits is con- 


LENT BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOLLANDERS VIEWED BY THEMSELVES AS 
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LENT BY M. 


ARTISTS: VAN MIERIS (LEFT); (RIGHT) 
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School of Design llustrated on page S 
nearer to the pictures we have ist discussed 


The Rubens and the Van Dyck. on the other 
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na 1, presen great difference In his self-por 
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Rembrandt. One has only to compare the Dres- 
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Saskia drink to each other's health, with Rubens 


Munich picture of himself and his first wife 


painted in 1609, to see the difference: the one 1s 
all gaiety and unselfconscious joy; the other, all 
respectability and elegance. Partly, this is a dif 


ference of milieu more general than a differencé 
between two individuals, since the groups into 
which the two artists were born differed widely 
in culture and social ideals—witness the Rubens 
Pitti picture of himself and the three philoso- 
phers, painted about 1611. But already so early 
the future squire of Steen is evident, the country 
gentleman who took pride in the possession of 


his castle and his young second wife in the 
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ITALIANS WHO SAW THEMSELVES AS PAINTERS: GAMBARINI AS A BOHEMIAN (LEFT); 


Munich picture, or proudly entertains his guests 
in a magnificent garden (as at Vienna). The 
picture shown here (illustrated on page 9), from 
the Timken collection, shows the handsome 
Rubens at about the age of forty, and was pre- 
sumably the model for the head in the double 
portrait with Van Dyck which is in the Louvre. 

Van Dyck’s portraits set the style for the ele- 
gant gentleman for over a century, and even 
today something of his affected elongation per- 
sists—but with the stylistic justification gone— 
in the official salon portrait. And he shows him- 
self as the same kind of mannered courtier as 
were his sitters. Still less than in the case of his 
master Rubens, would it occur to us—or to him 
—to expect a picture of him in the act of paint- 
ing—that is to say, at work. Here he is shown 
in a characteristic pose seen slightly from below 
to bring out its haughtiness, and with emphasis 
on a slender and idle hand. 

The eighteenth century generally carries for- 


Batton n Italy, Rigaud or Largilliére in 
lrance, Romney or Lawrence in England, the 
essential character portrayed is that of the gen 
tleman. This character of course changes with 
each country, and it is but natural that such a 
as the handsome head of Lawrence from 
he Rosenwald collection (illustrated on page 
12) should in a purely social sense seem closer 
to us than those of the Italians, which do not 
have the English understatement. But their at- 
titude towards themselves is_ essentially the 
same, as is that of Gambarini (illustrated be- 
low), though he adds a touch of mockery 
There are, of course, important exceptions 
Right at the beginning of the century there is 
Watteau’s Chantilly drawing, which, in pose and 
glance and subordination of costume to mood 
and expression, is above all a study of melan- 


choly character. This intimate type of self- 
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portraiture is continued in a happier vein in the 
various pastels of Chardin and La Tour. In 
La Tour’s smiling features (illustrated on the 
frontispiece) we meet an entirely new concep- 
tion of human nature, one for which laughter 
and tears were as important as stoic self-re- 
straint, but which, partly from skepticism and 
partly from fear, could take neither quite seri- 
ously and often mixed the two. Here is a man 
who abhorred the pompous and had a genius for 
catching the fugitive; for him there are no “un- 
derlying” qualities of character, and the surface 
is not superficial. 

Reynolds’ various portraits exhibit a great_dis- 
crepancy. Some of them show the author of the 
Discourses, a man with an official position, sure 
of himself and his social role, the intellectual 
preserver of the grand tradition. Thus his Uffizi 
portrait, done in 1775, shows him in a grandiose 
pose, head turned back over the shoulder after 
the manner of the seventeenth century, dressed 
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n his academic robes and conspicuously hold 
ng a scroll inscribed “Disegni di Divino Michel- 
ingelo he portrait in this exhibition, lent by 
the Toledo Museum (illustrated on page 12) 
however, belongs to a different group, those 
which proceed more directly from Rembrandt 
Here the official character has gone, the head is 
smaller and the face less classic; here, as in the 
similar Berlin canvas, form is diffused in a Rem 
brandtesque light, and he wears the glasses 
which destroy any possible pompous dignity 
Since Trumbull’s self-portrait, lent by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum (illustrated on page 12) 
comes out of the English tradition, this is per 
haps the place to mention the two American 
portraits in the exhibition. That of Trumbull is 
still the elegant gentleman, discreetly holding a 
portfolio of his own drawings; that of Captain 
l!homas Smith, lent by the American Antiquarian 
Society (illustrated on page 12), is not only a 
century and a half earlier, but is of an entirely 





THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


GHISLANDI AS A GENTLEMAN (RIGHT) 


different order. It moralizes after the fashion of 
a preceding period, and is an excellent and pow- 
erful example of the “naive” master’s concep- 
tion of himself, positive, uncomplicated, and 
unbeset by social ambition or philosophic doubt 

With the nineteenth century the problem 
changes. There never before had been a period 
in which the artist was so interested in himself, 
had concentrated so much on his own individual 
reactions to nature, and had so considered him- 
self a creative personality set apart from his 
fellow men. As the century advances his com- 
bat with officialdom and the public intensifies, 
and his position as a social misfit grows more 
acute; in compensation his ego expands and his 
deliberate exaggeration of personal peculiarities 
increases, until towards the end he almost con- 
vinced himself that the hardships of Bohemia 
are its chosen pleasures. 

In this exhibition the nineteenth century is 
particularly well reviewed. Beginning with such 
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LENT BY THE SMITH COLLEGE ART 


artists as Greuze and David, Mengs and Goya 
who, in their different ways, make the transition 
from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century 
it leads us to the end with remarkably few gaps 
The Mengs (illustrated on this page) is an early 
pastel which shows us the missionary artist, the 
reviver of the Classic spirit who with the utmost 


LENT BY DR. ERNST SCHWARZ 
THE FRENCH: DUPLESSIS RICHLY ATTIRED 


MUSEUM 
\ LATE GOYA SELF-PORTRAIT, SIMPLE 


seriousness—and some bravado—has_ ennobled 
his features and monumentalized his pose. 
Mengs did not always show himself thus, but, 
like Reynolds, sometimes drew the more trou- 
bled, more human, and less regular features of 
a greater reality. The Goya portrait from the 
Smith College Museum (illustrated on this page) 


LENT 
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AND DIRECT, CA. 1808-13 (LEFT); AN EARLY MENGS SELF-IDEALIZATION (RIGHT) 


is, of course, of an entirely different order. It 
is direct, penetrating, and realistic, and with 
none of that suspicion of satire that marks 
Goya's renderings of court figures. It is very 
close to the picture now in the Prado, but Mr 
Churchill, writing in the Catalogue of the Smith 
College Museum, places it slightly earlier than 


BY MRS. WILLIAM R. TIMKEN 


IN HIS ATELIER (LEFT); VIGEE-LEBRUN’S MIRROR-LIKE REFLECTION (RIGHT) 
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LENT BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


LENT BY MR, WILLIAM ROSENWALD 
ENGLISH: REYNOLDS, FRANK, INFORMAL (LEFT); LAWRENCE, HANDSOME, ARISTOCRATIC SUBJECT FOR HIMSELF (RIGHT) 


that canvas, and states that it was painted in morous and even cruel. His portraits of others ton, the romantic melancholy of a Géricault, 


the lustrum 1808-1813. It is thus some thirty are direct, accurate, and careful of accessory 


the willful insistence of a “Monsieur” Ingres, the 
years later that the portrait at Agen which detail. His self-portraits tend to minimize a 


reserved dignity of a Delacroix, and the vanity 


shows him standing before his easel, and was 
done when Goya was over sixty years old. 

We know from David's other painting that 
the degree of his realism depended upon the 
intention of the particular work. For example, 
illustrating this, we have but to compare the 
portrait of Saint-Fargeau with his memorial 
picture. We know too, from the profile draw- 
ings of Marie Antoinette on her way to the 
scaffold and of Danton, that he could be hu- 


LENT BY THE WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD 
AMERICANS: TRUMBULL’S GRANDIOSE BRITISH MANNER 


facial defect which marred the regularity of his 
features, although one drawing dedicated to his 
friend Robespierre shows that he could carica- 
ture himself as well as others. The painting in 
the exhibition is close to the Louvre self-por- 
trait of 1794, in which he holds his palette and 
brushes, but details of costume and physiognomy 
indicate that it was painted some years before 

The self-portraits of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century include the humor of a Boning- 


of a handsome and independent Courbet. In the 
second half of the century the two greatest series 
of self-portraits—though not necessarily the best 
individual pictures—are those of Cézanne and 
Van Gogh. The Impressionists, interested in light 
and color and fugitive atmosphere, not unnatu- 
rally preferred landscape to individual figure 
subjects. And yet there are Impressionist self- 
portraits, such as the amusing one of Monet 
in the Louvre, which is all beard and smile, 


LENT BY THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WORCESTER 
(LEFT); CAPTAIN SMITH’S NAIVE SELF-PORTRAIT, CA. 1690 (RIGHT) 
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LENT BY WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 
ENTRIC LIKENESS (LEF T): CEZANNE, CIRCA 1875, IN TERMS OF FORM AND MASS (RIGHT) 


POST-IMPRESSIONISTS: GAUGUIN'S EGO 
colored atmosphere. It is a far cry from the ele- 


gant, self-contained young man of this picture to 
self-portraits 


in the background the kind of space and per- 


or the one of Renoir from the Taylor collection 
lhe 


(illustrated on the cover) in this exhibition. It 


was done in 1872, at the full height of Renoir’s 
and it suggests with any more 


spective he was using in his other pictures 
pose itself is casual, and only the head is treated 
solidity than the surrounding 


any of the series of Cezanne 
association with Impressionism (Continued on page 23 
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LENT BY MR. A. CONGER GOODYEAR 
BORN REALIST (LEFT); JAMES ENSOR, AS A MOCKING INDIVIDUALIST (RIGHT) 


EDGAR DEGAS SEEN BY HIMSELF AS A WELL 











New Exhibitions of the Week 





PORTRAIT SILHOUETTES OF 
THE XVIII CENTURY 


rEPNHE silhouettes and profile portraits which 
| the Metropolitan Museum is_ specially 
showing are mostly drawn from the Mary Martin 
Collection which has recently been bequeathed 
to the Museum. They date from the eighteenth 
century, with examples from continental Europe 
as well as from England and America, and are 
fascinatingly documented with an eye to their 
psychological, as well as to their historical impli- 
cations 

Actually a forerunner of photography, the 
art of cutting out accurate profile likenesses from 
black paper started as a polite amusement for 
ladies, but it was launched into popular science 
by Lavater, a Zurich evangelical. He not only 
published an international best-seller 
called Essays on Physiognomy, for 
the Promotion of the Knowledge and 
Love of Mankind, but classified curv- 
ing foreheads and projecting under- 
lips for character analysis so that the 
craze for silhouettes spread like wild- 
fire. An ingenious invention, called 
the physionotrace, which recorded 
profiles, was used in France with furi- 
ous speed, all through the changing 
and collapsing worlds of the Revolu- 
tion and the Directoire 

The speaking likenesses by Saint- 
Memin and Edouart, the most skillful 
portrait silhouettists, are handsome- 
ly represented in all their delicacy of 
draftsmanship. Both, exiled to this 
country from France, cut thousands 
of American profiles which are often 
the best, and sometimes the only like- 
nesses of the great and good which 
remain to us. Edouart gave himself 
up utterly to his art, being very par- 
ticular about his diet to preserve a 
steady hand. Strong tea, coffee, spir- 
its or any other excitement were re- 
ligiously avoided. There is great vi- 
tality in these “‘shades” as they were 
called in England, and the Museum 
has arranged an exhibition of unusual 
charm and interest $:9 


BURLIUK’S THICK OILS 
e*> WATERCOLORS 


r YHE influences upon the paintings 


of David Burliuk, now the ex- 
hibitor at the Boyer Galleries, are satisfactorily 
visible: his boyhood on the Russian steppes, 
Van Gogh, Der Blaue Reiter, Byzantine ikons, 
Japanese prints, and, last but not least, little old 
New York. Quite an omnium gatherum, that! 
lhe yeasty pigment used by Burliuk kneads up 
into whorls of paint that resemble dust balls 
from a carpet-sweeper. The color is yearning. 
Blues, reds, and cadmiums turn about upon 
themselves to compose sunset skies. Composi- 
tionally, it is rather a messy art, although the 
colors and forms go well enough together so 
that a friend of ours standing before the 7 ea 
Party, which closely resembles in arrangement 
Van Gogh's green-soap period Potato Eaters, 
remarked how like mosaic the painting seemed 
to him. 

Burliuk is not interested in drawing the fig- 
ure truly, but makes notations thereof in the 
manner of Eilshemius, except that where Eil- 
Shemius gives each anatomical element a right- 
ness of proportion, Burliuk creates his figures 
to look like the large-headed monsters in a 


Mardi Gras parade. Thus, one must accustom 
oneself to seeing men and women diminished 
from the head down, the legs being barely per- 
ceptible. This results in a grotesquerie which 
gives to the heads themselves considerable char- 
acter-expression, though a little like the heroes 
and heroines of the Alka-Seltzer car-cards. 

The watercolors improve upon the oils. The 
broad washes of blue-violet give, as in Daisies, 
one of the very charming works shown, a litho- 
graphic effect 

Speaking of daisies, it is interesting to note 
that Burliuk has a predilection for them. They 
appear, almost like a hallmark, in three of the 
paintings. Perhaps they mean the Russia that he 
has left; perhaps--who knows?—they set the 
spiritual scene, for the work appears at times as 
though the painter had slept for some time 
among them. 3. WwW. 1 





EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


SILHOUETTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT BY AUGUSTIN 


MAURICE PRENDERGAST: AN 
AMERICAN REVIEWED 


AURICE PRENDERGAST (1850-1924), 
M the first of “The Eight” to die—his place 
in that group was taken by the late Allen 
Tucker—is being given a cosy, retrospective ex- 
hibition at the Kraushaar Galleries. His work, 
for which there is a good demand, still looks 
modern. It has scientifically arranged composi- 
tion and due to the verticality of most of the 
globular-faced figures, which are as featureless 
as the round globes on old oil lamps, must 
have culled something from the art of Seurat. 

It is joyful work, too, joyful with the mod- 
erated gaiety of the era before the Terrible 
Twenties. Only in color does one realize where 
the modern movement has outstripped it. Occa- 
sionally, as in Group of Figures of 1914, a roar- 
ing purple is used, but generally speaking the 
colors are greyed and subdued. This, coupled 
with the snug, many-figured compositions, gives 
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a woolly effect. But it gives also the effect of a 
crowded world often given by a tapestry or by 
a galaxy of Chinese lanterns. 

Prendergast, besides seeing Seurats, must have 
seen Signacs, since he uses a rectangular pointil- 
listic stroke. We know that he definitely admired 
Cézanne, imported works by him, and painted 
some portraits with a Cézannesque touch. His 
own watercolors, we think, are the most impor- 
tant things. The earliest oil, Franklin Park, 1804, 
is as uncrowded and flat as a Homer. a. Wi 


LEGRAND’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN STYGIAN BLACK 


DY LEGRAND, one of the best book il- 
E, lustrators in France, a country which has 
such a wealth of them, is exhibiting at the New 
York Public Library the fifty litho- 
graphs he made for Pentatoli, the 
book that he wrote himself. It is a 
fanciful tale of Africa, so that the 
Negroes and the animals give him a 
chance to use the broad Stygian 
black that he handles like no one else. 
The draftsmanship is assured and 
sweeping in this book. In other books 
that Legrand has illustrated, also 
shown here, such as Anatole France’s 
L’Ile des Pingouins and La Vie de 
Jeanne d’Arc, Octave Mirbeau’s 
L’Abbé Jules, Charles Vildrac’s L’/le 
Rose and Les Lunettes du Lion, this 
artist is able to use quite different 
styles with a good deal of color min- 
gled. But it is in the tones of black 
which he has made profoundly echo- 
ing that Edy Legrand is most com- 
pletely the master. J. W. L. 


ABSTRACT CREATIONS 
BY DAVID SMITH 


PPORTUNITIES to see good 
() abstract sculpture are rare, 
and when the artist selects iron and 
steel to work in, he seems to have 
set for himself as difficult a problem, 
both in execution and expression, as 
is possible. David Smith, in a dozen 
examples at the Neumann-Willard 
Gallery, demonstrates what can be 
done in molten metal and with ham- 
mer and anvil in creating original 
form. One would like to see these 
works out of doors, against a back- 
ground of sea or mountains, for they have an 
elemental strength which seems almost to burst 
through the four walls. Andreas Feininger’s pho- 
tographs of them in such settings give an ink- 
ling of the power of the aluminum Growing 
Form and the steel Unity of Three Forms in an 
environment for which they were intended. 

They are strangely eloquent, these large 
structures, the product of the artist’s determi- 
nation to beat out new combinations of the 
shapes he sees about him, and of his fierce re- 
fusal to represent them literally. Whether or 
not they carry a message for the spectator he 
must perforce respect the impulse which moti- 
vates their creation. a 3 


NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 
BY DERRICK 


ILLIAM DERRICK’S lyrical view of 
WV the landscape of Vermont and New 


Hampshire may be seen at the Findlay Galleries 





EXHIBITED 


KUNIYOSHI: 


AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


“PEACHES AND GRAPES,” 


LITHOGRAPH, 1928 





EXHIBITED AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERIES 
& 


HELION: 


EXHIBITED 


CANALETTO: 
INSCRIPT 


“FIGURES JUMELLES” 





AT THE MCDONALD GALLERY 
“THE HOUSE WITH THE 
ION,” LARGE ETCHING 





n an exhibition of some twenty-five canvases 
lhey were all made before 1925, but this vet- 
eran American painter of the out of doors has a 
career Which dovetails historically and aestheti- 
cally with the French Impressionists. His appre- 
ciation of the depths of a path in the woods, 
cool under its feathery foliage, is delightful in 
Birch Road, New Hampshire, and the liquid 
surface and power of reflection of a quiet lake 
appears in his Squam Lake Inlet 

Derrick does not lose himself in a blur of blue- 
green lake and trees, though these serve him as 
subject matter in many variations of his favor- 
ite theme. He indicates his forms with a cleat 
definition of their characteristics, and his forth- 
right honesty and delight in woods and water 
are embodied in all of the landscapes which are 
being shown. One thinks occasionally of Corot 
or Mauve or Diaz, but Derrick is too American 
to be confused with these fellow-painters of for- 
ests and fields in sun and shadow J. 1 


MYERS’ DRAWINGS;FORTESS'’ 
DREAMY LANDSCAPES 


HE Associated American Galleries are show- 
fe the work of two artists: Jerome Myers, 
who has long delighted New Yorkers with his 
intimate and human interpretations of life in 
their city, and Karl Fortess, a Belgian-born 
painter, half Myers’ age, who has worked at 
Woodstock among other places 
consists of drawings, vignettes which catch the 


Myers’ show 


feeling and details of a life which one feels 
is passing with the demise of the elevated 
street markets and hurdy-gurdies. Their sensi- 
tiveness to the sights which ornament the daily 
life of New Yorkers is equalled by the artist's 
kindly, humorous appreciation of a scene which 
he himself loves. 

Karl Fortess has been seen in many group 
shows, and now presents his work for the first 
time in a solo. Primarily a landscapist, he is 
at his most characteristic in his expression of 
mood, usually the dreamy, poetic one of over- 
cast skies and sand dunes. Pigeon Point Cove 
is one of his best canvases, and Unfortunate 
Incident, an emotionally conceived interpreta- 
tion of an abandoned farm, is also striking. One 
or two still-lifes show Fortess in a more specific 
objective manner, and round out an exhibition 
of charming sensitive work. The occasional works 
which have been seen in group show have had 
a tendency toward muddiness of color. Here 
Fortess is clearer in hue, if muted in tone. J. L. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
A BRIGHT EXHIBIT 


HERE is considerable sparkle in the cur- 
g pre show at the Uptown Gallery where 
paintings, prints and sculpture by the Art Teach- 
ers Association of the New York City High 
Schools are on display. Helene Leventhal pre- 
sents two paintings of Cape Cod, both well 
planned as to design and made clear in areas 
of flat color. Herman Getter’s still-life of a 
white pitcher is attractive, and his watercolor 
Hat Factory is excellently organized. Land- 
scapes arranged so that a particularly effective 
disposition of elements on the canvas is the 
focus of interest, are the work of Bernard Kas- 
soy, and Jasmine Safroneff has utilized a curi- 
ously shaped church for her subtly toned wa- 
tercolor. Hebert Ferris shows an appealing still- 
life and Dorothy Feigin two prints, both pos- 
sessing distinction because of her clear way of 
looking at her subject. 

One cannot but feel in this group of about 
fifty items that New York teachers are drawing 
upon fresh and contemporary sources of in- 
spiration on their own time, and that such 
benefits must accrue indirectly to their stu- 
dents. Pe 
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THE ART NEWS 
KUNIYOSHI’S ORIGINALITY 
IN BLACK & WHITE 


NINTY-FIVE lithographs by Yasuo Kuni- 
S yoshi give a complete picture of this paint- 
ers work in black and white from 1922 to the 
present, and make an exhibition of extraordi- 
nary character at the Downtown Gallery. The 
consistency with which they follow Kuniyoshi’s 
development as a painter is striking, and one is 
lost in admiration of his inventiveness in vary- 
ing certain themes, such as the circus performers 
and the still-life arrangements of fruit. What- 
ever the limitations of the latter—and here he 
is contronted with the added one of black and 
white—there is not a dull print in this group 
[he exquisite texture, the sharp differentiation 
of forms, the elegance of execution which Kuni- 
yoshi invariably brings to every work of art he 
undertakes—these are as clear here as in his 
paintings 3 i. 


THE SPLENDID TONES IN 
HELION’S ABSTRACTIONS 


HE secret of Jean Heélion is contained in 
his off-color tones. At the Passedoit Gal- 
lery, Which at present shows no Heélion later 
than 1935, there is not a single primary color 
discernible in the whole exhibition. This lack, 
which subtracts the element of the startling 
greatly magnifies that of the refreshing 
But Heélion is startling because he is so very 
unstartling. No other painter, 
only a shy echo 
splendidly 


being 


uses such splendid tones so 


languy 


arranged. If in this present show 
Hélion’s forms are less sharp, less cluttered, or 
less overlapping, than those of five to eight 
years ago, the case is still the same. Here is 
the most fascinating player with colored blocks 
that you can imagine, though in one painting 
he goes Mondrianesque and, in a sort of hu- 
morous afterthought, devotes himself to hori- 
zontally laying down bricks and lines of Mon- 
drianesque compartments, but even there he 
jibs away from primaries like the devil. 3. w. L. 


THE CRYSTALLINE ETCHED 
OEUVRE OF CANALETTO 


OR those who are so far-sighted that they 

love clearly seen buildings, lakes, trees, and 
mountains in the far distance, Canaletto is the 
old master. In the McDonald Gallery is a series 
of thirty-one of Canaletto’s total oeuvre of 
thirty-two etchings. They are brilliant because 
of the linear etching technique that allows a 
good deal of white to appear between the etched 
line. But they are also eternally restful and lim- 
pid, partly because of emphasis upon horizontals, 
partly because of the careful composition and 
drawing. The Arch with the Lamp has long been 
Hoyle with interior decorators and those who 
paint panels for them, but while it is an engaging 
dramatic print, La Torre di Malghera, On the 
Brenta Canal, and The House with the Inscrip- 
tion are more luminous. The former in particu- 
lar glows with whiteness. Bellotto copied one of 
these prints in a painting and they were all prob- 
ably done before Canaletto’s visit to England in 
1740, who dedicated them to the British Consul 
in Venice, Joseph Smith. i 


NEGRO TYPES BY ROBERT 
JACKSON 


HARLES MORGAN at his gallery has 
brought together portraits of types of 


-colored people that are fascinating, to say the 


least. Thirty years ago, or even twenty, an 
exhibition like this—this one is by Robert M. 
Jackson, a white man—would have been un- 
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thinkable. But the Negro problem has “broken,” 
has broken hard and suddenly upon an Amer- 
ica that shut its eyes long and steadfastly 
Here in these paintings and sepia drawings 
by Jackson, who was once with the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and also Royal Cortissoz’ assistant 
on the New York Tribune, we have the rich 
variety of Negro types. First, the blood mix- 
tures: the half Irish (Robin); the half Jewish 
(Mrs. Abrams); the half Hindu (Walter Simon), 
Jr; the half Indian (Mickey); and the half 
French (Richmond Barthé). Then, the profes- 
sional side: the barrister, a Jamaican type, 
with its British background and distinguished 
education, represented by a _ revered Harlem 
Judge (Justice James Watson); his Barnard 
daughter (Barbara;); the half Indian dancer 
(Al Bledger); the politician (Mrs. Bessye J. 
Bearden), whom you would never believe, on 
grounds of social usage or of color were a 
Negress; the orchestra leader and musician 
(Noble Sissle); the sprinter (Eulace Peacock); 
the socialite (Jimmie Daniels). And so it goes 
through a list sometimes as imposing on the 
artistic side, as in Dancer With Yellow Beads 
and Juantejegarhadutha, as it is on the personal 
side. J. W.1 


ADAMIC PRELUDES ¢ OTHER 
WORK BY HAWKINS 


HAT are Adamic Preludes? They are a 

series of eight pictures among twenty 
others in the exhibition of paintings by John 
M. Hawkins at the Argent Galleries. The series 
represents his stylized, theatrical, and bold con- 
ception of man at different stages of man’s 
career: at the first bursting forth of ideas, at 
woman's planning of marriage, at the first 
dawning of the responsibilities of fatherhood, 
etc. The idea of these stages was gleaned from 
Whitman’s Children of Adam and hence Adamic 
Preludes was suggested as title. Force of wind 
and of composition are in these pictures, show- 
ing exoticism of handling and of color, John 
Hawkins having been born and brought up in 
the West Indies. 

A picture like Before the Dawn attests to his 
interest in comparative religion. The best pic- 
ture of all hails from the opinion expressed by 
Stravinsky that one must think of music as 
sculpture. In Sculptured Music, a composition 
of grand directive force, which has something of 
the elegance of an automobile radiator cap orna- 
ment, the Russian composer’s idea (reiterated 
lately by Deems Taylor) gains great plausibility. 
Chartreuse greens, lambent purples, angry reds, 
and light pinks dominate this painter's color 
gambit. Some of the compositions are foliated, 
luxuriant, and over-involved, but crisp con- 
touring saves them just as they appear to be 
going over the brink into clutter. The screens 
are good; there, theatricalized pattern—Hawkins 
is a theatrical designer—does not obsess the 
eye. J. W. L. 


ABLE WATERCOLORISTS OF 
THE FAR WEST 


WO hundred paintings by artists of the 
Pacific Coast States which are being shown 
at the Riverside Museum are mainly the work 
of Californians, though artists from Oregon 
and Washington also participate. These water- 
colors recommend themselves as the most elo- 
quent means of counteracting the impressions 
so zealously fostered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce psychology. There is not one single Cali- 
fornia cliché in the large collection, and, as a 
watercolor show, it is the best of its size which 
this reviewer has seen. 
Is it that the overpowering aspects of nature 
are best conveyed by mere suggestion or that, 
for this illusion, watercolor is best adapted as a 


medium? At any rate the California one 
loves and which so rarely finds aesthetic ex- 
pression is splendidly documented here. The 
hard, bright line of unreal mountains, huge 
sweeps of desert, punctuated by the soft foliage 
of eucalyptus trees, the fresh green of polo fields 
with their virtuoso equestrians, the romantic 
corner of a cemetery by the ocean, the shambles 
of antique shops with their wares on the lawn 
of a bungalow, and the left-overs of an even 
more modern era in the graveyards of auto- 
mobiles—all these are grist to the mill of these 
watercolorists, ninety-nine of them, and too 
numerous to pick out individually for their 
stimulating and admirable works. If the effete 
East is hard to bear these March days, go and 
look at what the artists, not the boosters, have 
to say of the West 4 


MILENA: RENAISSANCESQUE 
e*y SURREAL PORTRAITS 


ILENA, cousin of the late King Alexan- 
M. der of Jugoslavia, invests her portraits 
which she has made in this country, with the 
same feeling for Renaissance painting that she 
shows in her portrayal of the Hapsburg Arch- 
duke, Franz-Josef. These may be seen at the 
Julien Levy Gallery where an exhibition of her 
work is now going on. Some of the penetration 
of truth in dreams infuses the portraits with 
psychological values. All of them are painted 
in a technique which derives from Italian mas- 
ters, and possess, too, the overtones of modern 
ways of thinking. 

Portrait au voile is exquisitely painted, a 
characterization which is arresting in its inten- 
sity. Details of landscape are almost as fascinat- 
ing in Paysage a la lampe, as the three figures 
Voyages contains again the symbol of the 
lighted lamp which has its own significance for 
the artist, and this painting verges into the 
Surrealist territory where Bas rouges definitely 
belongs. Anges a l'aube combines perhaps to 
the greatest degree the feeling for the Renais- 
sance with modern implications, but there is not 
a dull painting in this group, whatever its rela- 
tionship to the artist may be, personally or his- 
torically. i 


EVERGOOD’S PROGRESS IN A 
SYMPATHETIC SHOW 


HILIP EVERGOOD’S progress in the two 
years since he last showed his work in a 
solo exhibition is that of an artist of deepen- 
ing maturity, not one radically changed in 
direction. At the A. C. A., where his paintings 
were shown then, and now are, the two dozen 
examples of his warmth and human feeling 
expressed in paint, include workers in the cotton 
fields and a miner first glimpsing daylight as 
he emerges from underground. And other indus- 
trial scenes show Evergood’s intimate knowledge 
of and interest in the social system which pro- 
duces these phenomena. 
lhere are, too, the lyrical New England Farm 
Girl in soft blues and tans, and the penetrating 
and humorous 7 schacbosov & Co., and several 
still-life paintings. Little Accomplices, which 
falls into the last category, is luminous in color; 
Fruits and Nuts is brilliant. Both show an 
original way of composing a still-life arrange- 
ment, and are interesting from an_ aesthetic 
standpoint as work by an artist usually thought 
of as one who tilts at injustice and oppression, 
rather than as one who devotes himself to such 
objective material. Lily and the Sparrows is an 
enormously effective tenement child at her 
kitchen window, enraptured with the feathered 
waifs which flutter hungrily about to share her 
bread. Evergood brings the spectator emotion- 
ally into the orbit of both. &..6. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
MILENA: “ANGES A L’AUBE” 


EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
PHIL PARADISE: “INDIANS THRESHING” 


EXHIBITED AT THE A. C. A. GALLERY 


EVERGOOD: 


“LILY & THE SPARROWS” 


























































The FLOWER 
of AMERICAN 
CARICATURE 


BY DOROTHEA DALY 
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(ABOVE) PETER ARNO: “ARMBRUSTER 
HERE HAS WHAT I THINK IS A MAR- 
VELOUS SUGGESTION” 

HELEN E. HOKINSON: “I DON’T, DON’T 
THINK HE'S EVEN TRYING 
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THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL 


OF DESIGN, REPRODUCTIONS BY COURTESY OF “THE NEW YORKER” 


‘NOW WHICH IS THE BAD PIGGIE WIGGIE?” BY RICHARD TAYLOR 


AUGHTER is heard these days in the main 
| & gallery of the Museum of Art of the 
Rhode Island School of Design in Providence. It 
is not the derogatory laughter of visitors to a 
Surrealist exhibit, but the heartiness evoked by a 
display of popular cartoons in which Arno, 
Thurber, Steig, Hoff, Gluyas Williams, and sev- 
eral dozen other artists are represented in an 
exhibition of more than 600 drawings and water- 
colors—the largest show of cartoons ever held in 
a museum 

Though the word cartoon originally meant a 
full size design on paper for a fresco, a tapestry, 
a mosaic, or a stained glass window, today it is 
applied to sketches of a comic nature in jour- 
nals and other publications. Through the ages 
caricature has asserted itself, and our political 
cartoons and satirical and grotesque drawings 
are the modern expression of it. In times past, 
the gargoyles of the Gothic period, border de- 
signs on illuminated manuscripts, and some of 
the statues on church portals furnished the cari- 
caturist with a means of expression. Later, Lucas 
Cranach’s prints ridiculed the Pope and Catholi- 
cism. In England, Rowlandson and Hogarth 
became famous for their work caricaturing the 
British type and standard, and Hogarth’s series 
of A Rake’s Progress was the forerunner of the 
“continuity” idea of the modern comic strip. In 
France, Daumier satirized the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, the peers, and the kings in political car- 
toons emulated by his twentieth century suc- 
cessors 

Today, over twenty million people read a 
comic strip and the fundamentals are the same: 
there is economy of line and topical interest. 
Illustrating this is the story about Phil May, an 
English caricaturist, who once met the director 
of a newspaper for which he was making a draw- 
ing a week. The director commented on the 
cleverness of May’s work but remarked that he 
was getting an enormous salary and that his 
last drawing had had only seven lines. The artist 
replied that if he could only do it with five he 
would have charged twice as much. 

Max Beerbohm, a contemporary English cari- 
caturist, gives the following as essentials—first, 
to get at the soul or pith of the subject swiftly; 
second, simplicity, a quick and firm line; third, 
statement with minimum of explanatory text; 
and fourth, a quality of kindliness or irony, sar- 
donic or satiric, and always humorous. In addi- 
tion, the cartoonist has to have a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of anatomy. He has to know 


how to get freedom and looseness into his draw- 
ings of figures and animals. He has to express 
action. He has to be able to draw draperies, to 
show differences in textures, and to know the 
expressive details 

Humorous drawings can be divided into two 
classes. One comprises those in which the hu- 
mor is an end in itself, and in which purpose is 
to provoke laughter. Such is the already tradi- 
tional drawing by Carl Rose which appeared in 
The New Yorker. \t depicted a little girl and 
her mother seated at a table. Just an ordinary 
drawing, but the gag heard ‘round the world 
read: “It’s broccoli, dear,” to which the answer 
was “| say it’s spinach, and | say the hell with 
it!’ The other type is a humorous statement of 
political or social or personal viewpoint de- 
signed to awaken perception through laughter 
In this group is a famous cartoon by Art Young 
showing a slums scene with a small boy and 
girl looking up at the sky. The line reads, “Chee, 
Annie, look at de stars—thick as bedbugs.” 

The mere idea of having more than five hun- 
dred pictures to look at is staggering, but the 
exhibition has been successfully arranged. The 
main gallery of the Museum has been divided 
into compartments by shallow partitions which 
extend several feet from the wall. The com- 
partments have alternating backgrounds of 
black and white, and each one contains the work 
of a single man, his name in block letters on the 
wall. 

In the exhibition there are items from news- 
papers and from such publications as Esquire. 
More than three-quarters of them which you 
will remember and laugh at again originally ap- 
peared in the pages or on the covers of The 
New Yorker, that exponent of American sophis- 
tication which ignores national and international 
difficulties and instead portrays man’s cruelty 
to man, woman’s to woman, and the “battle of 
the sexes.” Amusement with a cynic touch, and 
ridicule with a tinge of malice, characterize the 
cartoons. Some of the contributors included in 
this exhibition are Peter Arno, an able drafts- 
man, whose tipsy old maids and fat bald-headed 
men have become famous; Barbara Shermund, 
whose drawings express themselves; William 
Steig, a profound student of humor who talks 
of Freud and Schopenhauer and psychic repres- 
sion, and who has created “Small Fry”; and 
James Thurber whose dogs are a delight to all 
who own animals, and whose vague men and 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MIN NEAPOLIS: A PORTRAIT 
BY COURBET 


USTAVE COURBET’S portrait, The 
(; Grandmother, a work embodying the 
artist's remarkable ability to create a realistic 
likeness, rich in tactile values, in which the per- 
sonality of the sitter is in no way made sub- 
ordinate to the skill of the artist, was recently 
purchased by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
through the Dunwoody Fund 

Indeed, in a period when painting techniques 
were highly developed, Courbet was one of the 
most adept practitioners. In this picture, painted 
in 1862, he has shown the woman’s strong face 
the blackness of her hair accentuated by a crim- 
son flower, and the splendor of the 
satin and fine lace which adorn her 
in a manner which is neither exag- 
gerated nor understated. One of his 
much publicized ideals was to “make 
art living,” and in this picture one 
can see very well the full measure 
of his success 

The work was acquired by thé 
Museum from the collection of 
Mme. Bally, the daughter of Mme. 
Robin, the subject 


HONOLULU: ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


HE Association of Honolulu 
Artists’ twelfth annual show, 
the largest in its career, is current 
at the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
Paintings, drawings, and sculpture 
represent 123 exhibitors. Dr. E. \ 
Sayers, University of Hawaii lec- 
turer, in reviewing the show, notes 
a gain in community interest in 
creative work, and commendable 
sincerity in the work on view 
A Grand Prize, given by the Asso- 
ciation and awarded by vote of the 
exhibiting artists, went to John C 
Young for the best painting, a sea- 
scape, Rough Waters; the Associa- 
tion’s Grand Prize for sculpture 
went to Roy King for Horse and 
Rider. The Honolulu Art Society 
awarded its purchase prize to Madge 
Tennent for a feather-like drawing 
Improvisation on an Imaginar) 
Early Hawatian Photograph, which 


prize for the best drawing in the 

show. The Jon and Eleanor Freitas prize for 
best work by an artist born in Hawaii, and ex- 
hibiting for the first time with the Association, 
was awarded to Minnie Fujita. Clara |. Smith 
captured the Kunai memorial prize for portrait 
painting. 

A number of merchandise prizes were donated 
by Honolulu firms, and awarded as follows: 
lo Marguerite Blasingame for figure painting; 
to Ben Norris for loosely brushed landscape; 
to Jan Schaaftsma for a flower painting; to 
Arthur Hee for still-life; to John C. Young for 
a marine; to Archie Eriksson for his terracotta 
Dancing Figure. The President’s prize was 
awarded Bartlett Cooper's picture, Kamaaina. 


CEDAR RAPIDS: DRY POINTS 
BY BORNE 


ANGING in subject matter from repre- 
sentations of Manhattan to scenes executed 
from sketches of the Near East, fifty drypoints 


on view at the galleries of the Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Art Association are from the needle of 
the New York graphic artist, Mortimer Borne 
Frequently seen in nationwide exhibitions, the 
dry, not unhumorous, manner of this New York 
artist has become familiar 

The hill in Bronx Street has about its com- 
position something of the style of Utrillo, and 
the serene warmness of the setting sun which 
emphasizes, by their cast shadows, the pattern 
of the bare trees is also Utrillesque. In a view 
of Lower Manhattan seen from across the river, 
the wood of the piers and the slant of the build- 
ings are slightly askew, and the same awry qual- 
ity marks the statue of the discoverer of this 
continent who surveys his small and worn do- 
main at Columbus Circle. Skaters—probably 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF 
carried off, also, the merchandising “THE GRANDMOTHER,” A PORTRAIT OF MME. ROBIN BY COURBET 


on a lake in Central Park—is an entirely gay 
bit, representing, without benefit of horizon line, 
a small body of water, entirely surrounded by 
bony trees upon which the winter sportsmen 
execute their sadly disciplined counter-clockwise 
spins 


PORTLAND: NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 


EW acquisitions of the Portland Art Mu- 
N seum through the Ella Hirsch bequest in- 
clude three items which have been on view at 
the Museum: an over life-size bronze Standing 
Woman by Lehmbruck, a painting by Utrillo 
and a canvas by the young American, Mervin 
Jules 

The Lehmbruck sculpture, the most impres- 


MUSEUM 


sive of the three new pieces, is the one which 
stood in the court of the Masterpieces of Art 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. A work 
executed in Paris in 1910, it is much closer to 
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the serene Classicism of Maillol than to the 
Expressionistic distortion of some of Lehm- 
bruck’s handsome later works, but in the execu- 
tion of the head and the twist of the shoulders 
are the distinct traces of the German artist’s 
personality. It is unusual in that the final chas- 
ing and finishing of the work was done by the 
sculptor himself, and, in the words of Walter 
Gordon of the Museum: “The intense and ex- 
pansive loveliness of this figure, heightened by 
the vitality of the craftsmanship, assure the work 
of a wide and lasting appeal to the Portland 
community.” The bronze was shown at the Mu- 
seum together with another of the same subject. 

From the opening exhibition of the new Hirsch 
Wing (reviewed in these columns on October 21), 
Utrillo’s The Citadel at Montreuil, a fine exam- 
ple of the artist’s 1911 “white pe- 
riod,” and Mervin Jules’ painting 
of the Pennsylvania coal country, 
Voving Day—the first contempo- 
rary American painting to be bought 
by the new fund—were purchased 
by the Museum. 

The additional acquisition of 
twelve Chinese woodblock prints 
from the Mustard Seed Garden and 
Ten Bamboo Studio series supple- 
ment items in the Museum’s fine 
Ladd Collection of Japanese prints. 


CHAPEL HILL: NORTH 
CAROLINA ARTISTS 


ERSON HALL ART GAL- 

LERY of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill is 
this month host for the third time 
to the artists of North Carolina in 
an annual jury show. The offering 
of two purchase prizes by the In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration helped to bring forth the 
greatest number of entries thus far: 
139 entries by fifty artists this year, 
which far surpasses the eighty-seven 
entries of 1938 and the ninety-three 
entries of 1939 

The purchase prizes were award- 
ed Claude F. Howell of Wilmington, 
N. C,, for his landscape in oil, 
Winter Afternoon, and to Wautell 
Selden of Chapel Hill, N. C., for 
her landscape in watercolor, Storm 
Cloud over Manteo. Honorable men- 
tions were awarded to Nathan Or- 
noff of Durham, N. C., for a still- 
life, Jda’s Hat, and to William C. 
Fields of Raleigh, N. C., for a portrait, Sea 
Scout. The two prize paintings have been pur- 
chased by the International Business Machines 
Corporation for their collection of United States 
paintings, successor to the “Art of 79 Coun- 
tries” exhibited by the Corporation at the 1939 
fairs in New York and San Francisco. 

The jury of selection and award was com- 
posed of Russell T. Smith, head of the art de- 
partment of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill; Francis Speight, North Carolina- 
born painter; and Miss Ethel Williams, direc- 
tor of the Wilmington, N. C., Museum of Art. 
Francis Speight is also exhibiting two paintings, 
jury free, one of which Straw for the City’s 
Horses (reproduced in the February 10 issue of 
THe Art News) won first prize at the recent an- 
nual exhibition of painting and sculpture of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Other ex- 
hibitors include Lucille Banks, Jeana Davison, 
Margaret W. Davis, William Turner, Alberta 
Horton, Richard Lofton, Cantey Sutton, Su- 
zanne Watrous, and W. F. Winslow. 
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NEW YORK: METROPOLITAN’S 
NEW U. S. PAINTINGS 


appeared. The two new Cleveland pieces are of and in its coloring of lemon, ochre, pale green 


the latter type and blue. In the Pringsheim Catalogue it was 


One, a drug jar or albarello, has upon it a dated about 1520. It would seem, however, that 


design of Venus combing her hair executed, with the shape of the albarello, squat with straight 
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A GROUP of modern American paintings fluid line and rounded forms, in the manner of 
which have been added to the 


collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum through a purchase with 
money from the. Hearn Funds, rep- 
resent five contemporary artists 
whose names are much before the 
public 

The Renoir-pink — solidity of 
Gladys Rockmore Davis’ paintings 
have won for this painter awards in 
such exhibitions as the annual events 
at the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Pennsylvania Academy and_ the 
Corcoran Gallery. Her August After- 
noon, the new painting at the Met- 
ropolitan, was made in the summer 
of 1939 and was exhibited at the 
Carnegie International of that year 

Baseball Game, a scene along the 
waterfront somewhere between Fort 
Hamilton and Sheepshead Bay 
dominated by a graceful old tree 
which jells the composition by ama- 
teur ball players in a _ children’s 
Welfare Playground. It is by the 
New York-born Louis Bouché, who 
was trained in France 

An early work from the brush 
of Charles Burchfield, his watercolor 
of Dandelion Seed Balls and Trees, 
is another of the new pictures. It 
was executed in 1917, but was kept 
by the artist until the exhibition of 
works of that period recently shown 
at the Rehn Gallery. Unemployable 
by Arnold Friedman and After 
Church by Evangeline C. Cozzens 
complete the group. 

A sixth modern American paint- 
ing new to the collection of the 
Museum, is George Constant’s rep- 
resentation of a slightly Oriental 
beauty, Figure, presented to the 
Metropolitan by the Shilling Fund 
(mentioned in these pages on March 
16). The other two paintings in the 
first group of works by living Amer- 
ican artists to have been purchased 
by the administrators of the Fund 
are Charles Cagle’s Forest Interior, 
given to the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, and Baylinson’s My Daugbh- 
ters, which has entered the collec- 
tion of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


CLEVELAND: ITALIAN 
MAIOLICA 


MONG the new acquisitions of 
A the Cleveland Museum of Art 
are a pair of very fine sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian maiolica pieces pur- 
chased from the Wade Fund. This 
branch of the potter’s art, perfected 
in Italy in the decades immediately 
preceding and following 1500, was, 
though named after the island of 
Majorca, actually developed in vari- 
ous centers on the mainland. 

Characterized by the tin glaze 
which covered an earthenware base, 
a white opaque, enamel-like surface 
well suited to decoration with metal- 
lic colors was produced. At first 


simple motifs were used to embellish the sur- 
face, but, around the turn of the century, pic- 
torial subjects—istoriati—based on the styles of M. Milliken writes in the Museum Bulletin: 
some of the best known artists of the day, 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
HISTORIATED SIXTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN MAIOLICA WARE: 
PLATE, SIGNED BY GIORGIO DA GUBBIO, 1622 (ABOVE); DRUG 
JAR, CA. 1500, DECORATED IN THE MANNER OF BARBARI (BELOW) 
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much influenced Albrecht Diirer. Of it, William 


“The albarello is typical of Faenza in its design 


sides, would place it earlier, closer to pieces of 


this shape dated 1501; the later 
shapes were usually slenderer, with 
curving sides ; All of the evi- 
dence, together with the Venus fig- 
ure, suggests a probable dating in 
the first decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury 

The plate, an important work 
signed by Giorgio Andreoli da Gub- 
bio, one of the most accomplished 
masters of majolica, bears the date 
1522. It is, according to Mr. Milli- 
ken, a “glory of iridescent color” 
with ruby reds, pale blues, ochres 
and lavishly applied golden lustre 
highlighting the details in a scene 
which depicts the story of Diana 
and Actaeon. Although a Faentine 
origin has been suggested, Mr. Mil- 
liken sees in it a crowning achieve- 
ment of the man who signed it, 
Master Giorgio of Gubbio 


PHILADELPHIA: S. E. 
TYLER’S SCULPTURE 


N HER _ second exhibition of 
| sculptures, now current at the 
Museum Room of the Sullivan Me- 
morial Library of Temple Univer- 
sity, Stella Elkins Tyler is showing 
more than thirty pieces in cast 
bronze. After having studied sculp- 
ture for only two years—under Bor- 
is Blai—Mrs. Tyler’s first exhibition 
was seen at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries in 1935. Of the present show, 
wide in range and versatile in treat- 
ment, Blai writes: “A rich philoso- 
phy, genuine creative ability, a po 
etical sensitiveness, joy in her work, 
and a tremendous energy and vital- 
ity all have contributed to the 
notable progress to be seen in Mrs 
l'yler’s bronzes, in which the artist 
has reached the point of defining 
moods, cleverly combined with an 
expression of her religious feeling to- 
ward life.” 


ESSEX FELLS: A NEW 
SPRING SHOW 


IGHLY seasonal is the exhibi- 
H tion at the galleries of James 
R. Marsh at Essex Fells, N. J., 
which includes items relating to 
flowers and gardens. A delicate fig- 
ure of a small child in bronze—a 
commission for a garden fountain— 
is by Betty Burroughs, while a sim- 
plified granite group, Mother and 
Child, was sculpted by Aart Kort- 
hof, a New Jersey artist. Herbert 
Ferber is another sculptor included 
in the show. 

The purpose of the exhibitions at 
these galleries is to show to a subur- 
ban audience works by artists from 
outside of the state together with 
the product of local “discoveries.” 
In the current group such painters 
as A. Azzi Aldrich, Emlin Etting, 


Jacopo de’Barbari, the Venetian painter who so Anatol Shulkin and Frederic Taubes are in- 
cluded. In addition, Peggy Dodds, a New Jersey 
artist who summers in Woodstock, exhibits two 
of her brilliant pastels; Felicia Myer shows a 
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EXHIBITED AT THE JOHN HERRON ART MUSEUM, INDIANAPOLIS 
A “PORTRAIT OF LYDIA” BY LAWRENCE TRISSEIL 


charming flower arrangement; and by Gus Magers is an effective 7ulips and 
Blue Flags which hung in the historic Armory Show. Also included is a 
work by Ruth Starr Rose, some of whose lithographs have recently been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum 


INDIANAPOLIS: A YEARLY SHOWING BY 
INDIANA ARTISTS 


NDIANA artists are exhibiting their thirty-third annual show at the 
| John Herron Art Museum. From more than 500 entries, the judges, 
Ernest Fiene and Glen Mitchell, selected the 176 items by 120 artists from 
the state which are on display. In addition to oils, watercolors and sculp- 
tures, works in the graphic arts are displayed along with a group of prod- 
uces of the handicrafts. At a time when many experiments are being made 
in an attempt to eliminate the traditional evils of the jury system as 
applied to art exhibitions, the Indiana method whereby each juror makes 
his own selections without consulting the other seems to have had satis- 
factory results 

The Art Association prize was given to Charles M. West, Jr., for a 
realistic, pseudo-Cézannesque, and very well painted Still-Life with Gloves 
The importance of local color and regional landscape ran high, and among 
the works which were honored with prizes and honorable mentions are 
Edwin Fulwider’s Whitehall Siding, a delicately composed picture of a 
railroad crossing marked by a tendency toward Immaculatism and empha- 
sizing the sweep of a slightly rolling vista and Charles E. Barnes’ wet 
watercolor silhouette of stark trees and cabins, /ndiana Landscape. The 
countryside assumes quite another personality in Floyd D. Hopper’s sun- 
bathed Golden Hills, William F. Kaeser’s Midwestern Barn depicted in 
watercolor, is nothing if not typical, while Hill Sharp’s thickly populated 
scene in lithograph, Country Auction, shows us a picture of our own rural 
life as telling as the peasant gatherings painted by the seventeenth cen- 
tury Netherlanders. 

Other awards went to Edmund Brucker for a watercolor, to John King 
for a portrait drawing, and to David Rubins’ charmingly Rococo sculp- 
ture, Seated Figure. 


CAMBRIDGE: A GROUP OF VAN GOGHS FROM 
A DUTCH COLLECTION 


EVER before exhibited in the Eastern United States, is a group 
N of fourteen paintings by Van Gogh at the Fogg Museum which 
were lent to the Golden Gate Exposition from the collection of V. W. 
van Gogh through the courtesy of the Municipal Museum of Amsterdam. 
They have also been shown at the Cleveland Museum, and will be on 
view at the Holland House in New York. They include a self-portrait, a 
painting of the artist’s house at Arles, a picture of the garden of Daubigny 
and several landscapes and still-lifes. 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 17) 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FIVE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


RNOLD FRIEDMAN, a product of the 
y Henri and his followers into “The Eight” 
did not take the human out of humanity 
have been associated with those esprits forts 


same forces that welded 

namely, the forces that 
is a rarely gentle painter to 

Prendergast and Davies, of 
course, were poets, Shinn is refined, but the rest of them were devotees of 
the slashing stroke and equally vital humanity. Friedman, who is at the 
Bonestell Gallery, loves dulcet colors, as pearly as those of William C 
Palmer. His paint quality is somewhat dry and white; there are no bril- 
liant colors. But he has good design and tells a story well, as in Street 
Scene East to West, Harbor Scene, Route 32, and the Two Heads (Abstract 
or Concrete), a picture that would seem to be by Gluyas Williams, so 
receding are the chins. 


N ITS show of ballet decor by American easel painters, the Valentine 
] Gallery presents eleven young painters. From a few items of mere 
theatrical design, unless it hits you in the eye, it is sometimes difficult to 
decipher the tastes and abilities of the individual painter. But here we 
would point to Peter Ruta, who interprets the Greek myth of Ariadne, 
Ferdinand Lo Pinto, who paints a set for the Eskimo legend of Oonalik, 
and Edward Melcarth, for his set for Ravel’s Pavanne, as the most suc- 
cessfully interpreted 


HE exhibition of Sylvia H. Irving’s murals at the Delphic Studios is 
be matter of pith and moment. They are on the religious theme of 
why in America there should be a reconcilation of all religions. Thus, 
there come creeping into her compositions, such as Call of Hephzibah and 
The White Horseman of the Apocalypse, the red stripes, flag-shaped or 
shield-shaped, of the national stars and stripes. The oil paint used by Miss 
Irving, who is a direct descendant of Washington Irving, the writer—her 
father being Washington Irving, the Hudson River School painter—is 
thick and full of purples and reds. She apparently uses acres of paint, but 
the compositions carry well and the moral is not obscured 


AT ERICKSON paints her pictures with pigment made of plant 
P votors Thus, at the Morton Galleries, one can see how strong effects 
can be gained by her use of watercolor on panels. One would say that 
the colors, however long they may last, lack a healthy brilliance of tone. 
Merko-Jugoslavia is one of the more profound portrait studies and the 
French Sailor is good. The landscapes are a little mussy and flabby and 
the thinking about them has been too free and easy, though the handling 
is attractively untrammeled. 


A N EXCHANGE of courtesies between two organizations makes pos- 
d sible a showing of works by members of the Pen and Brush Club 
at the American Woman’s Association Gallery. Charlotte 


Kudlich Ler- 
mont’s Nantucket 


Fog attracts the spectator not only because the artist 
has dealt skillfully with the fleecy atmosphere of this sea island, but 
because she emphasizes, for the sake of her design, such linear elements 
as telegraph poles and rail fences as they emerge in the fog. Gertrude 
Nason’s Country Auction projects its clientele by means of caricature, 
and Grace Stewart's The Valley is a thoughtfully worked out pattern in 
terms of the planted rows of several fields, seen 


as a distorted checker 
board 


The Flower of American Caricature 


(Continued from page 18) 


women go through life tripping over trivialities. Thurber, strangely enough, 
was a code clerk in the United States Embassy in Paris during the Peace 
Conference. 

Other artists represented in this thoroughly entertaining exhibition of 
works by cartoonists who not only see humorous subjects, but see them 
humorously are: Sloan, Geisel, Wortman, Garrett Price, Addams, Taylor, 
Gluyas Williams, Gropper, Roger Duvoisin, Alajalov, Abner Dean, P. Bar- 
low, Suba, George Price, Robert Day, Hoff, Richard Decker, Helen E. Hokin- 
son, Mary Petty, Alain, Alan Dunn, Soglow, Jaro Fabry, Whitney Darrow, 
Rea Irvin, Gardner Rea. Loring, Rittman, Henderson, Halladay, Carl 
Maier, Frank Lanning and Fawcett are from the Providence Journal and 
Evening Bulletin. 


Artists Painted by Themselves 


(Continued from page 14) 


Cézanne was interested in the representation of three-dimensional form 
and space so that the portrait attracted him; yet he was timid with his 
models and found it difficult to paint any one to whom he was not accus- 
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THE COLLEGE ART 
ASSOCIATION 


announces 


an exhibition of 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


AROQUE TO IMPRESSIONISM 




























at the 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


61 EAST 57ST., N.Y. April 2-30 





For the benefit of 


THE ART BULLETIN 


The outstanding quarterly in the field of 
Esthetics, Art History and Research. 





The College Art Association was formed in 1911 
by a group of Professors of Fine Arts for the pur- 
pose of encouraging in the United States the study 
of the History of Art. Since that date, it has ex- 


panded its activities to embrace a wide field, but 





the original purpose has been maintained, and the 
furthering of the study of art history is still the guid- 


ing force of this organization. 


The Association numbers in its membership leading 





scholars, members of museum staffs and collectors. 
In addition to its publications, the College Art 
Association sponsors a lecture bureau for distin- 
guished scholars, serving museums and educational 


institutions throughout the United States. 


Contributions and communications should be addressed to 


THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
137 EAST 57th STREET, 






NEW YORK 
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EXHIBITIONS 


JAPANESE 
COLOR PRINTS 


ANCIENT 
CHINESE BRONZES 


APRIL Ist THROUGH APRIL 27th 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


INC. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


iw 


By Appointment 


SPINK 


& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
Works of Are 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 





Cable Address: SPINK LONDON 





JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RATTON 


14 RUE DE MARIGNAN 
PARIS 


PRIMITIVE 
ARTS 


FRENCH & CO. 
Works of Art 


210 EAST 57tH STREET 
New York 


VRE TN 
TREASURES FROM TIBET 















Jacques Marchais,Ine. 40B 5tst. St. 


AUTH 











ymed. Moreover, he 


lor him to tind sitters 


demanded such heroic patience that it was difficult 
Thus he painted himself much as he did his wife 
because he was an easy and practical model. The portrait included here 
done about 1875 


shows the painter at thirty-five already a middle-aged 


man (illustrated on page 14) as his later portraits show him old beyond 
his years. [he over-stated assurance of the youthful self-portraits has 
given way to a distinct reserve, and quiet has replaced the earlier agitation 
which had led him to place himself even in his allegorical pictures. And 
yet Cezanne was never primarily interested in an interpretation of inner 
character and we may doubt 
whether it was ever a conscious problem to be solved. Nevertheless he com- 


pleted a psychological record of himself 


witness the repeated portraits of his wife 


and it is no breach of traditional 
respect to compare his series with the sum of Rembrandt’s portrayals of 
himself 

With pictures by 
on page 14), ¢ 


Gauguin (illustrated 
and James Ensor (illustrated 


self-portraits comes to a close 


Degas (illustrated on page 14) 
orinth (illustrated on page 13) 

on page 14), this show of Aristocratic 
unhappy expressionist, and 
they lead us to what would be a new problem, the 
self-portrait of the contemporary artist 
we have but wished to review 


realist, cock-sure and yet uncertain romantic 
mocking individualist 
But that is not our concern here 
the surprisingly complete collection of 
pictures at the Schaeffer Galleries in the light of 


considerations 


some more general 
and to suggest hastily some of the problems and puzzles 
which a history of the self-portrait would elucidate and solve 


COMING AUCTIONS 
Simmons, Paintings e& Art Objects 


AINTINGS by contemporary artists and works by an older generation 
p of painters together with Syrian, Roman and Chinese antiquities all 
from the collection of H. Leonard Simmons, New York, will be dispersed 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries the evening of Thursday, April 4 and the 
afternoon of Friday, April 5, following exhibition weekdays from March 30 

[he evening session on April 4 comprises a collection of paintings by 
well known living artists and examples by some of their immediate fore- 
runners. By Robert Philipp, represented in the permanent collection of the 
Whitney Museum and in the Corcoran Gallery and other collections, are 
four fine paintings. Among these is his Olympza, painting of a fair-haired 
nude girl partially draped, resting against a table with an arrangement of 
fruit and flowers, for which the artist was awarded the Logan Medal at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. There are five brilliant flower still-lifes and the 
portrait head of a child by Jon Corbino, winner of two Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships and various other honors. Robert Brackman, who is represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum and other notable collections, contributes a 
still-life of fruit, a landscape, and two nudes, admirably demonstrating his 
power as a draughtsman, his mastery of composition, and his individual 
clear color patterns. 

Among the other modern works are Still-Life, Fruit on a terra cotta plane 
before a gray background with white classic temple, by De Chirico; Vase 
with Flowers, pink and white carnations in a cream white vase on a table 
before a light aquamarine curtain, by George De Forest Brush; Still-Life: 





SIMMONS SALE: 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


CHIRICO: STILL-LIFE WITH FRUIT ON A TERRACOTTA PLANE 
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N. M. Acquavella 
Galleries 
Old & Modern Paintings 


38 East 57TH St., New York | 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


eee and IEGLER 
145 W. 45 St. N.Y BR 9-5595 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, 
ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART 


FROST & REED 1. 


ENQUIRIES FOR PICTURES 
SOLICITED THROUGH ANY 


REPUTABLE FINE ART DEALER 


10, Clare Street, Bristol and 
26c. King Street, London, S.W.1. 
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sent ata ier aad ibe 


March 30, 1940 


Chinese God and Roses by Hovsep 1 
and Birds by Lawrence H. Lebduska. 
Ihe afternoon session, on April 5, 
antiquities. Syrian, Roman and glass, of the II century 
B.C. to the IV century A.D., includes a two-handled vase of Syrian type 
of aquamarine glass with rainbow iridescence and a Graeco-Roman four- 
handled amphora in light green glass with fine silvery incrustations, rare 
bowls, unguent bottles, vases and other vessels all invested with iridescence 
here are also Persian and Indian miniatures in brocade or gilded frames; 
Chinese wood and terra cotta and stone sculptures, and Tibetan bronzes 
Also included in the sale are bronze statuettes by Barye, 


Pushman; Landscape with Animals 


offers an interesting selection of 
Alexandrian 


a portrait 
statuette of John Ruskin by Borglum, a portrait bust of Abraham Lincoln 
by Louis Mayer, and others 





REDLICH SALE: 
PORCELAIN OF DU 


KENEDE GALLERIES 
PAQUIER PERIOD, VIENNA, CA. 1735 


Redlich, Viennese Porcelains 


AS OPPORTUNITY seldom presented to collectors will be afforded by 
the sale of the Anton Redlich collection of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century Vienna porcelains, at the Kenede Galleries the afternoons 
of April 5 and 6, following exhibition weekdays from March 30 to April 4 

The Redlich collection is famous throughout Europe, much of it having 
been shown in important loan exhibitions there. Many extremely rare items, 
circa 1730, appear in the extensive early Du Paquier group, including five 
Callot caricature figurines from the collection of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
Vienna. Approximately three inches high, they are the only known speci- 
mens outside of museums 

Du Paquier, who established, in 1718, the porcelain factory to be known 
later as the Manufactur Wien, was patronized by royalty and the aris- 
tocracy. The little figure group of a lady in a spreading crinoline, attended 
by a blackamoor, is the only known specimen of this model. Among the 
rare Du Paquier pieces which have been illustrated in Belvedere, published 
by the Belvedere Museum, Vienna, as well as shown in notable Paris and 
Vienna exhibitions, are an exquisite perfume flacon mounted in gold, with 
sculptured caryatid handles; a two-handled chocolate cup with saucer; 
a two-handled tray showing the earliest use of the rouge de fer (iron red) 
color. Other rarities in the long list of exhibited items include a signed 
Jacopus Helchis handleless cup with saucer, one of only two known signed 
Helchis items; and an interesting table center decoration comprising a 
claw-and-ball footed tray, with flower holder and condiment containers 

Belonging to the period of Imperial protection, commencing in 1744, are 
the two companion busts, of Comedy and Tragedy, by Polyon, after the 
pewter works of Messerschmidt, called the Hogarth of sculpture 

The collection also comprises some miniatures and bibelots; near-Eastern 
and European glass, bronze and copper; Persian, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor pottery; a small group of European textiles, as well as rare sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Persian brocades and velvets 


French et al. Furniture e6 Decorators 


NGLISH and French furniture, a group of American and Dutch 
K examples, paintings, drawings and prints, bronze and other objects 
of art, and Oriental rugs, property of Mrs. Fred F. French, New York and 
other owners, including property sold to settle a New York Estate by order 
of the legatee, will be dispersed at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the after- 
noon of Saturday, April 6, following exhibition from March 30, weekdays 
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MODERN GERMAN ART 
BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 





SCULPTURE 


EATON DAVIS 


APRIL 1-13 


MARIE STERNER 
9 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS BY 
W. THOENY 
April 3-26 
46 WEST 67th ST. 
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Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 
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GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W. 8 Philip Evergood: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57.... H. Kletber: Paintings, Apr. 1-30 
American Artists Congress, 785 Fifth.....Paintings, Sculpture, Apr. 5-25 | 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 National Academy Annual, to Apr. 14 
American Place, 509 Madison irthur Dove: Paintings, to May 14 | 
Architectural League, 115 E. 40 Louts Ross: Sculpture, Apr. 1-13 
\rden, 460 Park Vittorio Borrtello: Paintn Apr. 3-17 | 
Argent, 42 W. 5 John Hawkins: Paintings, to Apr. 6 | 
Artists, 33 W. 8 Vaurice Becker: Paintings, Apr. 1-16 
\ssociated American, 711 Fifth..A. Butler; W. Smith: Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 1merican Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel S. Silvercruys: Sculpture, Apr. 1-19 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 Cézanne: Paintings, Apr. 1-30 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 {rnold Friedman; Patntings, to Apr. 13 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 David Burliuk: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Brooklyn Museum Japanese Prints, Apr. 19 
Buchholz, 32. E. 57 Landmarks of German Art, Apr. 1-30 
Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Vodern French: Paintings, to Apr. 15 
| Clay Club, 4 W. 8 Group Show: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Columbia, 1145 Amsterdam African Masks & Carvings, to Apr. 18 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W Karl Bissinger: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Delphic, 44 W. 56 S. Irving; Law: Paintings, to Apr. 8 | 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Kunivosht: Lithographs, to Apr. 13 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 The Four Great Impressionists, to Apr. 13 
Durlacher, 11 E. 57 ....++Poussin: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 Syd Brown; Sandra James: Paintings, Apr. 1-14 
kighth St., 52 W. 8 Gilbert Finch: Paintings, Mar. 31-Apr. 13 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57 T. Van Soelen; A. Kingsbury: Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Mortimer Lichtenauer: Paintings, Apr. 1-13 


Findlay 
100 Park 
French 


69 E. 57 William Derrick: 
\ve 

Art, 51 E. $7 

Vanderbilt 


Paintings, to Apr. 15 
Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
nist Paintings, to May 1 


George Parker 


Impresst 


French 


Grand Central, 15 {merican Color Prints, Apr. 1-30 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham Portraits, Apr. 1-13 
Hammer, 682 Fifth ... Russian Imperial Treasure, to Apr. 15 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Varguerite Kirmse: Etchings, to Apr. 15 
Harriman, 63 | 57 George Pu ken: Paintings, to \pr. 0 
International Studio, 15 E. 57 Saints and Madonnas, to Apr. 30 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 Kerr Eby: Drawings, to May 1 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 Charlotte Berend: Paintings, Apr. 1-27 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 Italian Renaissance Portraits, to Apr. 6 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth Vaurice Prendergast: Paintings, to Apr. 11 


Julien Levy, 15 E. 57. 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57.. 


Milena 
Jean Watson 
...J/on Corbino 


Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Paintings, Apr. 1-15 
Paintings, Apr. 2-20 





Matisse, 51 E. 57... Jean Miro: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
OS Oe |. ..Contemporary Theater Art, to Apr. 13 
McDonald, 665 Fifth Canaletto: Etchings, to Apr. 15 
Metropolitan Museum Silhouettes & Profile Portraits, to Apr. 28 
Midtown, 605 Madison ...»-B, Custer: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Milch, 108 W. 57 ..Daniel Serra: Paintings, to Apr. 5 
Montross, 785 Fifth. ..F. Byron Stone: Paintings, Apr. 1-15 
Morgan, 37 W. 57 ; Eyvind Earle: Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36.. ! he Fifteenth Century Book, to Apr. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Pat Erickson: Paintings, to Apr. 6 


Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth.. Cotton 


in Costume, to June 1 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53.. ; Italian Masters, to Apr. 7 
Museum of N. Y. C., Fifth at E. 103 .New York Gothic, to Sept. 12 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy Younger Members: Paintings, Apr. 3-19 


Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison 
PUNO PEE BE iccees ies vedavas 
New School, 66 W. 12... 


David Smith: Sculpture, to Apr. 15 

M. Petrovic: Paintings, to Apr. 13 
..Karl Metzler: Paintings, Apr. 1-14 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57... aes ....eeLouts Dlugosz: Sculpture, Apr. 3-30 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42.....Edy Legrand: Prints, to Apr. 28 
Non-Objective Art, 12 E. 54........ Charles Shaw: Paintings, Apr. 1-May 15 
Oo ae a re Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to Apr. 15 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51 a et ete: 1. Benavides: Paintings, Apr. 4-27 
RRININE: 0G 8) We, BF canis kaaced Meyae beens Helion: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
ge i Seer ar Vlaminck; Utrillo: Paintings, to Apr. 5 
Rehn, 683 Fifth.. ..Pegey Bacon: Pastels; M. Hite: Paintings, Apr.1-20 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth.... ae ares a isa ae Herzfeld; Paintings, April 2-20 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside...Western Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 28 
Robinson, 126 E. 57 .....-Warren Wheelock: Sculpture, to Apr. 6 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 5 William Thoeny: Paintings, Apr. 3-27 
ey 2a Self-Portraits, April 2-30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 ...«+.Canedo: Paintings, to Apr. 15 


Schoenemann, 605 Madison Max Liebermann; Paintings, to Apr. 13 
Derner, OE. BF ccsvces. Lintott: Paintings; Davis: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth.....Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, Apr. 1-13 


Uptown, 249 West End.... 
Valentine, 16 E. 57 


frre ereee 


..Art Teachers Ass'n: Paintings, to Apr. 4 
Three Spaniards, Miro, Gris, Picasso, Apr. 1-30 
Vendome, 59 W. 56....... .Tamotzu: Paintings, Apr. 1-20 
MVNO OO BS ci nica ckccs nus Gifford Cochran: Paintings, Apr. 3-26 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57......J/oseph De Martini; Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
Walker, 108 E. 57 ......Selections, 1820-1020: Paintings, Apr. 1-13 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington... ....+e- Group Show: Prints, to Apr. 6 


Whitney Museum, to W. 8............ Sculpture Festival, Apr. 3-May 2 
NS CR Vlaminck: Paintings, to Apr. 6 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth...... Japanese Prints; Chinese Bronzes, Apr. 1-27 
a A Se eer eee eee ere Italian Landscapes, Apr. 1-30 
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The Next Issue 


APRIL 6TH 


ORIENTAL ART 


CHINESE, INDIAN & PERSIAN 


Simultaneous with the most important event of 1940 in Oriental 
Art, the long-awaited opening of the fifteen great new Oriental gal- 
leries at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, which include some of 
the greatest works brought to America in recent years. This Spe- 
cial Issue will contain articles by Arthur Upham Pope, Adviser 
in Persian Art to the Philadelphia Museum; W. Norman Brown, 
Curator of Indian Art at the Philadelphia Museum; and Laurance 
P. Roberts, Director of the Brooklyn Museum; lavishly illustrated 


in full colors and monotone and in many cases with completely new 


~ 


photographic material. 


Be sure to obtain this and other special numbers (to be an- 
nounced soon) as well as the regular issues of THE ART NEWS, 
hy promptly sending your renewal of your subscription to 


THE ART NEWS, 136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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